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The Soujfleur.
[Book V
the corner or side in which to work them. "When water is to be discharged on a level with the orifice, the upper part of the tube should slide through another fixed to and standing above the bottom of the receiving cistern, that the liquid when once raised may not run back; and, for the same reason, the tube should be inclined. Among other uses to which they are applicable is that of occasionally watering or washing trees and plants. In public gardens and other places, where a jet d'eau cannot otherwise be conveniently obtained, these instruments might be placed in a reservoir and moved by concealed mechanism, so as to produce one; and although it would consist of a succession of jets, the movements might be so regulated that they would appear but one. The motion of the tube itself might also be hid, by making it play in the interior of a fixed one, above whose orifice it need not protrude. In this manner the air in factories, hospitals, and rooms of private dwellings, might be kept cool, and, by perfuming the water, rendered very agreeable and refreshing in sultry weather. In fact, at every place where a fountain is desirable, a vase and spouting tube might be used.
The experiments we have given are very imperfect, but they may serve tn excite those persons who have leisure and opportunity to pursue the subject. This mode of raising water is deserving of a rigid investigation, and will amply repay all the labor expended upon it.
There is a natural illustration of spouting tubes in the Souffleur, or Blower, on the south side of the Mauritius. The action of the waves has undermined some rocks that run out into the sea from the main land, and has worn two passages that open vertically upwards. They are represented " as smooth and cylindrical [conical ?] as if cut by a chisel." When a heavy sea rolls in, it fills in an instant the caverns underneath, and finding no other egress, a part is forced up the tubes to an elevation of sixty feet. The moment the waves recede, the vacuum left by them causes the wind to rush into the apertures with a noise that is heard at a considerable distance. See a description of this phenomenon in the Saturday Magazine, vol. vi. p. 77.oke. On the other hand, if the upward movement be made so quick that the air has not time to fill the enlarged space below before the stroke is finished, then little or no rise will take place. The operation in this case is the converse of the experiment with the matrass, No. 225.
